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her father; nor could she regard as complacently as Mr.
Allworthy her lover's shortcomings.

Her attitude is most interesting. In the first place she
loved Tom to desperation; and the story of the deceits prac-
tised against him awakened her pity. She wished that his
conduct had been otherwise, hut she hardly expected to
find a woman's delicacy in the male sex; she must admit a
certain grossness foreign to herself. She insisted, however,
upon being assured of one thing: that Tom had been faith-
ful to her from the day he had had any hope of winning her
hand. This was easily done. The intrigue with Mrs.
Waters at Upton, Jones had refused to continue after their
arrival in London. He had also declined a marriage with
the rich Mrs. Hunt and a liaison with Mrs. Fitzpatrick.
Not only was he no profligate himself, but he had prevailed
upon Nightingale to marry the girl whom this young man
had betrayed. What still troubled Sophia was Tom's pro-
posal of marriage to Lady Bellaston at the very moment
he was professing undying love to herself. As soon as Tom
explained to her that the proposal was a device, suggested
by Nightingale, for ridding himself of her ladyship,
SopMa's resistance broke down. It was all over when Tom,
seizing Sophia's hand, led her to the glass, and asked her
to look upon her charming self as the surest pledge of his
constancy. There was some sparring for time on Sophia's
part in order that Tom might be put to a further test, but
the impetuous temper of Squire Western would brook no
delay of the marriage beyond the next morning.

Ill

Historians, Fielding used to say, generally agree on the
time and place of an action, but disagree on what the action
was and how it should be interpreted; and therefore on
whether the actor was an honest man or a rogue: while he
himself, it should be understood, was not so much inter-

204an. Sophia, of course, could not agree with
